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An Open letter from the President: 
Dear Member: 


Secretary Al informs me that we seem to be "carrying the torch" on the 
membership drive. New members are coming in all of the time. Congratula- 
tions to each of you. We'll be printing a list of "percentage of total 
possible membership" in each District in one of the future issues and you'll 
be able to see how we are progressing in more detail. 


Plans for the National Convention of the Speech Association of America 
are progressing satisfactorily. As you temember, $100 was allocated to the 
President for the Convention to be used in the promotion of Kansas speech 
activities on a national level. It was recommended that the money be used 
for an "Open House" type of activity. This wish of the Kansas Speech Associa- 
tion has been carried out. YOU, who will be at the National Convention, are 
invited to attend the KANSAS OPEN HOUSE, THE HARTFORD ROOM, STATLER HILTON 
HOTEL, from 5-7:00 p»m. on THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28. We would like to have all 
Kansans attending the convention come to this event so we can show our guests 
from throughout the United States how Kansas supports speech. 


The chartered airliner is now a thing of the past. 40 people indicated 
an interest and made deposits but the Association did not feel it could 
afford to make up the cost involved for the other 39 passengers needed to 
fill the plane. We received enthusiastic support from our neighboring states 
but in many cases the reply was, "If you had started this sooner we would 
have been happy to join you, but we've made other plans." It might be well 
for our officers in the future to consider chartering an aircraft for nation- 


al conventions some distance away, but to make the charter available at 
earlier date. 


Round tables at the Sectional Meetings of the Kansas State Teachers 
Association had from poor to excellent attendance. Probably the poorest at- 
tendance was at the Topeka section where only six people appeared to witness 
the fine program on educational television put on by Lorraine Jones and Ben 
Wolfe. We understand one Round Table was without a program since wires seem 
to have gotten crossed. In view of this problem of attendance, might it not 
be a good idea for the Kansas Speech Association to take charge of the pro- 
grams at future round tables. This could provide a variety of program in 
each region and the different types of programs available to the Kansas Speech 
Association could be distributed on a year by year basis so everyone could 
see such fine programs as that put on by Mrs. Jones and Dr. Wolfe. For in- 
stance, one year we might have drama at Dodge City or Garden City and General 
Speech or Forensics at Hays. The following year the format could be reversed. 
Then, on occasion, programs such as radio television, speech correction, com- 
munications, etc. could be provided. Will you think about this and maybe 
express your opinion to me or the Vice-President in your District and we'll 
see if the idea has enough merit to be considered at the Spring Conference. 


As the Christmas Holidays approach may I, on behalf of all your officers, © 
wish you the jolliest and happiest of Yuletide seasons. 


Cordially, 
Richard A. Hildreth 


AN OPEN LETTER TO DEBATE COACHES 
David J. Blackim, Vice-President 


Kansas Speech Association 


Dear Coaches: 


After a discussion with a group of my debaters, I was forced to admit 
that the Kansas debate coaches are guilty of violating one of the basic rules 
they attempt to teach the young speakers--inconsistency. 


Throughout the season, coaches, clinic speakers, texts, and judges are | 
constantly warning the high school debater of the value of being consistent. 

Also the phrase, “He who asserts must prove," is a familiar sound to hun- 

dreds of Kansas debaters throughout the state. As coaches, we go further to 
discuss the necessity and value of documented evidence, accurate understanding, 


interpretation, and application of terms and phrases common to competitive 
debate. 


All of the above "glittering generalities" are advanced by a group of 
dedicated men and women who have tolerated conditions which force them to 
practice their art in an atmosphere that contradicts all of their basic lessons. 


We, as coaches, advance hundreds of specific elements of rules, strategy, 
technique, procedure, and ethics, demanding specific usage and application in 
an activity that cannot turn to any specific resource for a codified, accepted } 
set of rules and regulations. Some coaches will accept the words of Musgraves, 
Potter, Freeley, etc. - but if the truth were admitted, all we as coaches can 
say to the question, "What are the rules of debate?" is some vague statement 
about the unwritten rules of debate that are, at best, merely "traditional prac- 
tices" established in the past and, for some reason or another, are still ac- 
cepted today. 


It seems rather meaningless to tell a stude:.t that it is not acceptable 
to insert new contentions in a rebuttal speech because it i: egainst the rules, 

then later point out that in Kansas all rules are mere tradition and cannot \ 
be found in any given resource book. It is no wonder that every year situa- ‘ 
tions arise between students, between coaches, and between students and their . 
coaches that create ill feeling simply because there is no specific set of 

rules (outside the "traditions and interpretations" held by a given coach). 

It seems almost criminal to believe this exists in an activity that boasts 

its traditional purpose as "a search for the truth.” — 


Each and every year a new crop of beginning debaters are told of the ne- 
cessity for defining terms, and that these terms must be defined and agreed to 
by both sides before the debate can begin. With this crucial piece of knowl- 


*David J. Blackim is debate coach at Topeka West High School. 
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edge in hand, the debater is thus led into the program which has no specifi- 
cally defined rules. 


In the interest of better debating in Kansas, I would strongly support 
any move this organization would wish to sponsor that would result in a 
clearly defined set of rules, these rules to be submitted to the KSHSAA for 


approval and then followed by the coaching fraternity of this state. 


In addition to the set of rules covering the debate procedures, it might 
seem advisable to also include a code of ethics for coaches (we have one we 


expect our debaters to follow), and a code of ethics for the administration 
of our invitational debate tournaments. 


| To date we, as coaches, have been given a generous freedom and flexi- 
| bility by our state activities association. Let us not violate the trust 
| placed in us by that organization by allowing these weaknesses to continue 
j to plague our responsibility to regulate and govern our own affairs. 


Respectfully submitted, 


David J. Blackim* 


LEARNING BY WATCHING OTHERS 


Prof. E. C. Buehler** 


‘ Last Spring I visited a few universities to acquaint myself with their 

/ work in the programming and the teaching of the beginning speech course. 

I chose the Universities of Minnesota, Wisconsin and Northwestern University. 
I arrived on the campus of each institution unheralded and unannounced. I 
wanted no dusting and polishing for company. Upon arrival at each school, 

I went at once to the Professor in charge of the Fundamentals of Speech course 
and arranged to visit from six to eight classes and a private conference with 
as many teachers as possible over a period of about three days. I used no 
prepared questionnaire, took few notes and generally moved ebout in the manner 


of a congenial uncle who dropped in to see how things were going at his Alma 
Mater. 


*(Editors Note) The opinions expressed in this letter are not necessarily 
those of the editors of the Kansas Speech Journal. 


' **Prof. Buehler is Chairman of the Fundamentals of Speech Program at 
The University of Kansas. 
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Information and light were thus attained from two sources; visits in the 
class-room and conferences with individual instructors. After teaching speech 
for nearly 40 years, it was an exciting and exhilarating experience to be 
neither teacher nor student, but a detached observer watching at close range 

@ phase of the learning process in Speech Education. I only wish every speech 
teacher could at some time see himself in action. Although I did not see my- 
self in action as I would if I were before a full length mirror, I saw re- 
flected many shortcomings which I identified with my own class-room practices. 
There were many helpful clues for the improvement of my own class-room style. 
As might be expected, I saw wide difference in the quality of applied class- 
room craftsmanship. I saw some excellent work and some that was exceedingly 


poor. Perhaps the poor teaching impressed me the most; here I had the strong- 
est hint of what not to do. 


of Speech at The University of Kansas this Fall with the vow to improve my 
class-room management. This improvement is to be reflected in the following 
concepts: (1) Start your class on time. (2) Give more thought and emphasis 
to outlines for the major speeches. (3) Lecture less and let students telk 
more. (4) Develop and maintain a desirable class-room spirit or atmosphere. 


(1) I now begin my classes strictly on time. I recall one class I ob- 
served where the instructor sauntered into the room nearly ten minutes late. 
After an indifferent roll call, he proceeded in manner to get to the business 
at hand. Only two 5 minute speeches were heard in the 50 minute period. 


There was a mixup about a third speaker who was supposed to be ready but wasn't. 


The whole class session was a dull, draggy affair and the class was dismissed 
7 minutes before the bell. From talking with some of the students, I had the 
impression that class sessions of this type are not/unusual. This was an 
extreme case. In other instances, classes started off on time with every- 
thing clicking like the Santa Fe Chief running on schedule. I learned how 
important it is to start with the bell and get things going full swing dur- 
ing the opening minutes. 


(2) I developed a new respect for the use of the outline for the major 
speech assignments. The outline is pretty much a standard fixture at all 
three schools. It is looked upon as an integral part of the speech assign- 
ment and serves as a passport to the platform. Some instructors make verbal 
and written comments about the outline as related to the speech, while others 
take the outline home for more careful analysis and critical notes to be re- 
turned to the student at the following class period. The teachers generally 


feel the outline is a device for more careful preparation and the logical 
sequence of content materials. 


(3) I came away from my visits thinking less than before of teacher 
lectures on speech theory. The text is considered to be the main source for 
theory and the class time should be devoted largely to guiding speech prac- 
tice. Specific aspects of theory are stressed and explained in connection 
with the making of speech criticisms. In no instance does the teacher use a 
whole class period for a lecture. The University of Wisconsin has a 1 credit 
hour lecture course which may or may not be taken concurrently with the regu- 
lar speech-making course. But lectures by the teachers in their classes do 
not represent the common practice. 


As a result of these visits, I returned to my own sections of Fundamentals 


| 
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(4) My visits have given me a deeper appreciation of the importance of 
class spirit or class-room atmosphere. We all know how speech classes differ 
in their tone or mood. One class may be ever so stimulating, acting as a 
tonic for the day. Such a class is a joy to the teacher. While another 
class seems dull and baffling, marking an nour in the day to be — 
with apprehension or even dread. 


The phenomenon of class spirit is infinitely complex, involving many 
sociological, psychological and pedagogical elements. It is not for me at 
this point to editorialize on the subject; but I want to say that I was struck 
with the sharp variation of class-room spirit as I moved about from one group 
of students to another. Where there was a desirable class-room atmosphere, 
you could expect quality performance in the student speeches. Where the class 
spirit was poor, you could expect poor quality speeches. Students apparently 
do motivate each other in the matter of speech-making. A student who feels | 
responsibility towards his fellow students as well as toward the teacher and 
himself has the advantage of a "built in" desire to give a good account of 
himself as an oral communicator. 


In some instances, no doubt, the leadership of a few outstanding students 
will do much towards creating a constructive class tone. The kind of total 
social impact a class may provide for itself is something which takes its 
shape and form through the leadership of an able teacher. The dynamic center 
of the speech class as I observed at three universities is the teacher. 

Course plans, text books and the place of meeting are incidental matters. The 


teacher remains by far the greatest single force which determines the success 
or failure of a speech class. 


Every person who owes his life to civilized society and who has enjoyed 
since his childhood its very costly protections and advantages should appear 
at regular intervals before a properly qualified jury to justify his exist- 
ence, which should be summarily and painlessly terminated if he fails to 
justify it and it develops that he is a positive nuisance and more trouble 
than he is worth. Nothing less will really make people responsible citizens. 


Shaw 


Everyone can read a book with the more pleasure and ease the plainer 
the letters in which it is written. So too everyone can listen more easily 
to discourse which is expressed in becoming and distinguished language. 


Epictetus 
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A STUDY OF CRITERIA EMPLOYED BY DEPARTMENT CHAIRMEN 
WHEN HIRING TEACHERS OF SPEECH 


Kim Giffirf and Edward A, Scheff** 


On November 28, 1914, the National Association of Academic Teachers of 
Public Speaking (now the Speech Association of America) was founded. Since 
that time it has grown steadily, both in size scope. From 160, in 1916, 
the membership had increased to 5,100 in 1949,~ and has since climbed to over 
7,000 


This accretion in the membership of the Speech Association of America 
can be considered a reliable index of the growth and expansion of the aca- 
demic field of speech with its interrelated areas. This growth is signi- . 
ficant of and stimulated by the increasing number of high school graduates 
who are going on to college. 


Coincident with this situation is the ever-increasing number of college 
students majoring in the speech field with the expectation of teaching at the 
college level. As a result, the demand for qualified full-time speech teachers 
is growing, and all indications are that the demand will continue to grow for 
some time. In view of this situation it would seem appropriate and desirable 
to ascertain the criteria which are presently employed by those who are select- 
ing speech teachers. The purpose of the present study was to discover, through 
@ survey questionnaire, the standards employed by administrators when hiring 
full-time speech teachers at the college level. For the purposes of this 
report the following definitions apply: 


(1) “Speech field" will refer to the large academic sphere of oral com- 
munication and its related areas such as theatre, television, and speech 
pathology. 


(2) "Speech area" will refer to the cluster of academic courses which 
are primarily concerned with the fundamental principles and processes of 
oral communication and public speaking, e.g., Argumentation, Discussion, 
Rhetorical Criticism, Speech Fundamentals, and so forth. 


A questionnaire was designed with the intention of ascertaining the 
standards employed in the hiring of college teachers in the "speech area." 
The first section, Part I, was devised to determine the importance of certain 


*Dr. Giffin is Head of the Speech! Division of the Department of Speech 
and Drama at The University of Kansas. 


*Mr. Scheff is Assistant Instructor in Speech in the Department of Speech 
and Drama at The University of Kansas. 


lfrank M. Rarig and Halbert S. Greaves. "National Speech Organizations 
and Speech Education," A History of Speech Education in America: Fates 
Stu¢ies, ed. by Karl R. Wallace. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 
1954, pp. 499-507. 
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: characteristics in relation to other characteristics. The second section, 
) Part II, was concerned with the nature of the significance of a character- 


istic, that is, whether ea characteristic which was said to be significant | 
was desirable or objectionable. 


Since the project was concerned with the criteria used at the college 
level the "universe" was considered to mean "all those people who are now in 
a capacity to select a faculty addition or replacement as a college teacher 
in the speech area." The most comprehensive listing of these people was found 


to be the Directory of the Speech Association of America. The 1959 Directory 
listed 876 schools which purportedly had “speech department charimen.” ‘The 


editors of the Directory explained their use of this term as follows: 


The title "chairman of the department" should not be ‘i 
taken literally. In some institutions the administra- 

tive unit is a school, headed by a dean or director. 

Other institutions do not have a separately organized 
department of speech. The name given for each insti- 
tution is, however, the person who had administrative 
duties in speech, and would be the proper person to 


write for information about the speech curriculum or 
similer matters. 


To survey this entire list was considered unnecessary on the grounds 
that a sample would give an adequate representation. A random sample of 25% 
was considered a satisfactory proportion and selected from the 1959 Directory 
listing. Thus a sample of 219 "department chairmen” were contacted. 


Of the 219 questionnaires that were mailed out, 105 were returned, giving 
@ response of 47.9% of the semple. The respondent was asked to indicate (1) 
the size of the speech teaching staff, excluding graduate assistants, (2) 
the region in which the school was located (with respect to regional associa- 
| tions), (3) the number of students enrolled in the institution, and (4) reli- 
gious affiliations of the school, if any. 


The following classification indicates the distribution of responses 
(n = 105) by geographical area: 


a) Eastern: 32 responses -- (30.5% 
b) Southérn: 18 responses -- (17.1% 
ec) Central: 42 responses -- 

a) Western: 13 responses -- (12.3% 


@Speech Association of America. 1959 Directory of the Speech Association 
of America, ed. by Owen Peterson. Speech Association of America, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana, 1959, pp. 461-484. ~ 
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The distribution of responses (n = 105) was as follows with respect to 
the size of the teaching staff: 


a) 1-4 full-time teachers: 70 responses -- (66.79) i 
b) 5-8 full-time teachers: 20 responses -- (19.0%) j 
(c) 9 or more full-time teachers: 15 responses -- (14.3%) 


The distribution of responses with regard to student enrollment was al- 
most exactly the same as that for the size of the teaching staff. 


The distribution of responses (n = 105) in terms of religious affiliations 


was! 
te} Unaffiliated: 68 responses -- 
b) Affiliated: — 37 responses -- (35.2% 


According to the data collected from Part I of the questionnaire, fac- 


tors that are given "a great deal of emphasis" by more than 50.0% of those 
responding are: 


"Knowledge of Subject to be Taught" -- 70.2% (n = 105) ; 
"Skill in Teaching of Subject" -- 64.4% (n = 105) ‘ 
"Emotional Stability" -- 63.8% (n = 105) 
"Intellectual Alertness" -- 63.1% (n = 105) 
"Creative Imagination" -- 55.2% (n = 105) 
"Critical Ability" -- 53.4% (n = 105) 


Only two items were said to be "of no importance” by 50.0% or more of 
those responding. These were: 


fe} "Religion" -- 56.2% (n = 105) 
b) "Applicant is Graduate of School You Attended" -- 66.7% (n = 105) 


In the data collected from Part II of the survey instrument five items t 


were marked "highly desirable" by 50.0% or more of those responding. ‘These 
items were: 


a) "Recommendations from Previous Employer" -- 67.64 (n = 102) 
b) "Amount of Education: Ph.D." -- 57.8% (n = 102) i 
c) "Age: 25-35" -- 57.7% (n = 97) ‘ 
a) "Recommendations from (former) Graduate Course Teachers" -- : 

| 57.0% (n = 100) 

(e) "Breadth of Educational Background: Specialized (in speech area) 

with Liberal Arts Background" -- 52.5% (n = 101) 


Only one item was indicated as being "highly objectionable" by 50.0% or , 


more of the respondents. This was "Age: Under 21" which was so indicated i 
by 54.9% (n = gl). j 


The data collected by this survey presents as interesting profile of the 
type of person who is most likely to meet the requirements established by de- ; 
partment chairmen. Theoretically, the "ideal" candidate for a positionjas a 
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speech teacher should be well versed in the subject to be taught and would 
be skilled as a teacher of that subject. The candidate should be emotionally 
stable, intellectually alert and should have ability to identify and to solve 
problems. Furthermore, this candidate should be about 25-35 years old, have 
a Ph.D. degree and a liberal arts background. To help secure the position 
he should have recommendations from previous employers and graduate school 
teachers. 


Although not as essential as the aforementioned qualifications, certain 
additional characteristics tend to aid the candidate in securing a position. 
He should be a married, healthy male who is not eligible for the draft 
(military service), He should tend to follow a non-directive technique of 
teaching, should be a member of professional organizations, and should have 
published articles in professional journals. He should have received his 
education at more than one school with a good reputation and should have a 
commendable graduate scholastic record. 


Finally, this candidate should be readily trainable in new procedures 
and should be willing to work with extra-curricular activities. He should 
be making appropriate progress toward his professional goals, should have 

, a fair degree of administrative ability, and should be personally effective 

in the skills of comnunication. 


The geographical location, the size of the speech staff, the number of 
students enrolled and a school's religious affiliation seem to play insigni- 
ficant roles in determining the criteria for hiring speech teachers. The 

notable exception is the southern region's attitude on race. 


Several studies are suggested by the results of this survey. For ex- 
ample, assume that several candidates apply for a position. All of them are 
well equipped to meet the criteria considered to be "extremely important” 
by the respondents to the present survey. The question arises, what would 
be the discriminating factors among the secondary characteristics, i.e., 
those rated "very important"? The authors envision a study in which pros- 
pective employers would be asked to rank various items in order of emphasis 
and desirability as opposed to the rating done in this survey. 


A second study could be made which would attempt to discover what methods 
are employed by a department chairman when he attempts to evaluate various 
characteristics. For example, how is a condidate's emotional stability meas- 
ured or judged? Such a study should prove quite interesting in view of the 
lack of faith in recommendations that was expressed by various respondents 

to the survey herein described. 


A third study would be made of what knowledge is required for various 
courses to be taught. This type of research seems exceptionally appropriate 
since "Knowledge of Subject to be Taught" was rated as having "great impor- 
tance" by those answering this survey. Such a study might encOmpass the 
speech area or be made more specific and concentrate on a single academic 
course within the area. 


AN ANALYSIS OF METHODS USED TO TEACH DISCUSSION 
AND A SUGGESTED APPROACH 


William D. Brooks* 


Discussion and talk are vital parts of our democratic way of life. 
Ewbank and Auer say, "those who care to look for the evidence will find that 
across the nation in schools and colleges, in adult education centers, in labor 
unions, in churches, in businesses and professions, and in all manner of clubs 
and organizations, there is a vital and fast growing concern with good talk, 
not in the solo performance of a public speaker, but within groups and among 
people who want to discuss problems." This interest is reflected in larger 
and more plentiful discussion classes. Thus, the problem with which this 
writer is concerned, and about which this paper attempts to gather informa- 
tion and to draw inferences, emerges. It is the problem of "How shall I, as 
the designated instructor, fulfill my obligation to teach the class in dis-. 
cussion?" The answer to that question seems to be, to my satisfaction, "Teach 
discussion in such a manner so that the students upon completion of the course 
can more nearly perform ideally in real-life discussion.” 


What are the functions involved in successful discussion? Smith lists 
them as: (1) investigative skills, (2) human-relations skills, and (3) dia- 
lectic skills.2 Investigative skills are those skills of gathering, selecting, 
and organizing information. Human relations skills are those skills used 

in getting along with people. Dialectic skills are those skills of reasoning, 
thinking, extrapolating from primary evidence generalizations, and applying 
evaluative standards to the generalizations and inferences. 


Ideally, we want our discussants to be adept in all three skills, but 
we are limited in time to a specific number of meetings. It is the opinion of 
this writer, arrived at through observation, that this limitation prevents 

adequate development of all three skills, How then shall discussion be taught? 


The methods used to teach discussion may well be related to the prob- 
lems of the instructor's personality, belief in the democratic processes, and 
selection of one of the three functions for emzhasis of an approach to the 


course. Let us consider the problem of select..on of the area for emphasis 
first. 


- Mr. Brooks is Associate Professor of Speech and Director of Forensics 
at McPherson College. 


liwbank, Henry Lee, and Auer, J. Jeffery, Handbook For Discussion Leaders. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1954, p. 13. 


@smith, Donald R., Syllabus of Group Discussion Course at the University 


of Minnesota, paper presented at Speech Association of America Convention, 1956, 
3. 
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Smith, of the University of Minnesota, spells out concretely their em- 
phasis when he says, "We tell our students the central emphasis is develop- 
ment of the dialectical skill."3 He gives as the reason for this selection 

of emphasis, "College students are more deficient in these skills. The 

human relations area is important, but a group in perfect brotherly love 
couldn't solve problems without the dialectic skill--we observe that inter- 
personal conflicts are often the result of a lack of shared dialectic skill. 
The American educational system from kindergarten up Sayers much time to help- 
ing students acquire skill in inter-personal relations."+ In other words, Smith 
chooses to emphasize the development of dialectic skills because students in 
their environment have mastered human relation skills or will devedop these 
enase as they master the dialectic skills. 


Wayne N. Thompson emphasizes this same skill. "This is the process most 
in need of teaching. Without special instruction, students may learn to 
converse in groups, to secure the therapeutic value of letting off steam; but 
withou assistance few will learn a system for approaching and solving prob- 
lems. 


Hugo David, of Michigan State University, points out that "Until 1954 
our heavy emphasis was on reflective thinking," but since 1954 David has re- 
formulated his course's objectives by adding "Discovery of one's assets and 
liabilities; i.e., his attitude toward himself + differing, toward others 
who differ, and toward other personal problems." 


Harnack, in his discussion classes at the University of Colorado, appar- 
ently tends to emphasize the development of human relations skills. He says 
"Individuals can learn the necessary skills to make discussion work. It is 
not easy! It requires self-discipline to acquire the ability to become an 
effective participant. It may require a little soul-searching. There is 


challenging or more rewarding than learning human relations 
skills. 


At Manchester College, Paul Keller emphasizes the development of human 
relations skills. He says, "This course's general goal, which may sound 
strange and irrelevant to you at first, will be to help you know yourself. 


3Ibid., p. 3. 
pe 5. 


SThompson, Wayne N., "Discussion and Debate: A Re-exemination," Quar-_ 
terly Journal of Speech. Vol. 30, 1944, p. 291. 


Spavia, Hugo, Syllabus of Discussion Course at Michigan State, Unpub- 


ge MS, Paper delivered at the Speech Association of America Convention, 
95 > pe 1. 


THarnack, R. Victor, Syllabus for Group Discussion Course 310 at Colorado 
University, Unpublished MS, 1956. 
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better. Some will be disappointed peewee they do not find immediate en- 
phasis on how-to-do-it techniques." 


Apparently there are two types of approaches to the discussion course as 
far as selection and emphasis is concerned, one emphasizing human relations 
and another emphasizing the dialectic skills. It would appear that one is 
more likely to teach all three skills (investigative » human relations, and 
dialectic) when emphasizing the human relations aspect than he would by 
emphasizing the dialectic skills. A valid and reliable experimental test 
of this hypothesis would be valuable to the profession. 


A second area of concern in teaching discussion is that of the method. 
The writer has observed that there are two extremes in method of teaching 
discussion that are used. These extremes could be labeled direct and in- 
direct, response-stimulus learning and incite learning, or teacher-directed 
learning and self-motivated learning. Both methods are used in American 
colleges and universities as well as combinations of both. 


For purposes of clarification we should note that the lecture method of 
teaching more nearly correlates with the indirect. However, it is doubtful 
that one could find many colleges in our nation where discussion is taught 
wholly by lecture, but there are several colleges in which the discussion 


‘course is taught by basically a "lecture oriented" approach. Hearn clarifies 


these two methods of teaching discussion by labeling them "directive" and 
"non-directive."9 He further describes these two methods as to the functions 
of the teacher or trainer to each.1O The criteria he established could be 
applied to discussion courses to classify them as to method used. 


Hearn, in his study, suggested that "the process of producing change 
should make the learner the active_agent in the learning process with the 
teacher simply pointing the way." Following are Hearn's conclusions: 


1. The trainer-induced groups were more confident of the probable 
effectiveness of the training they were going to receive than 
were the self-motivated groups. 


8keller, Paul, Syllabus of Discussion Course at Manchester College, 
Unpublished MS, Manchester, Indiana, 1956, p. l. 


Hearn, Arthur Robert Gordon, The Training of Discussion Groups--An 
Experimental Study. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1948, p. 36. 


ps 36. 


lltpid., pe li. 


‘2. The self-motivated groups showed more interest, more goal clarity, 
more efficient use of manpower, and more cooperativeness .12 


These conclusions are the result of an experimental study and they show 
clearly some of the advantages of the "self-motivated method.” Many of 
these advantages have been listed empirically by others. David says: 


We believe, first of all, that you do not learn to dis- 
cuss fluently and efficiently from a text book, but rather 
from participating in discussion. Secondly, we believe 

that theory is most significant to you after you have fumbled 
with discussion and experienced some of its frustrations. 

We do believe, however, that the process of group discussion 
cannot be mastered without understanding the principles and 
their application. Thirdly, we believe you will find your 
experiences more rewarding if your objective is understand- 
ing and skill instead of satisfying an instructor's require- 
ments. We have been able to get students to think about 

what they are doing and what others think of them. They 
understand methods and techniques more clearly.}3 


Elliot gives his support to the same advantages — he says, "Whether 
it be considered fortunate or unfortunate, nevertheless, it is true that per- 


sons in yhe long run do successfully only what they figure out for them- 
selves." 


Another example of discussion succeeding in creating unusual interest, 
motivation, and follow-through is recorded by Ewbank and Auer in their studies 


of discussion in the armed forces. Lectures, pena and pamphlets could not 
interest and motivate the troops as did discussion.+9 


Another very important advantage in using the discussion method to teach 
discussion is that it enhances the opportunity of improvement in the human 
relations skills. "The advantage of the group method of teaching resides in 
the displey of reactions and interactions. When members begin to examine 
their own patterns of response and those of others and to compare their 


l2tpid., p. 251. 


13David, Hugo, Syllabus of Discussion Course at Michigan State, Unpub- 
lished MS, Paper delivered at the Speech Association Convention, 1956, p. l. 


LbEiiiot, Harrison Sacketl, The Why and How of Groups Discussion, New 
York: Association Press, 1923, p. 1. 
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efficiency and acceptability on criteria of how well they work in the group, 
they are in a position to learn."1© Cartwright and Zander emphasize this 
same advantage. They point out "the acquisition of knowledge alone is not 
sufficient to lead to behavior change. Studies on prejudice and social 
attitudes have demonstrated that education in itself does not reduce prej- 
udice nor change attitudes significantly."17 ‘Thus, the real value of teach- 


ing by the discussion method is made known. It crosses the bridge between 
theory and practical usage. 


From the analysis of studies and conclusions, let us now draw a concise 
list of specific advantages of the group-oriented method. This list could 
include: Creates greater interest, there is a greater clarity of goals, there 
is more cooperation, motivation is higher, personal satisfaction is greater, 
there is more carry-through, human relationz problems are incurred and thus 


skills are developed, and it crosses the bridge between theory and practi- \ 
cality. 


Now, let us turn to the "cons" of the group-centered method. Ewbank 
and Auer list some of the disadvantages as: "l. It is a slow process. 


When immediate action is needed we turn from discussion to authority. 2. 
Discussion is inefficient for new problems. Group members who know little } 
about a problem will succeed only in pooling their ignorance. 3. Itis a i 
poor method for considering questions of fact. 4%. Discussion sometimes j 
conceals real differences. 5. Discussion seldom provides an orderly 
analysis."19 "There is likely to be resistance to new methods, ideas, or 
actions" is another disadvantage given by Spiegel.19 Jenkins emphasizes \ 
another problem of this method. He says, "Frequently members of a group : 
are not aware of the nature of the difficulties in the mechanics of dis- | 
cussion. They may become aggressive toward each other or escape from tke | 


topic through apathy and boredom."@0 


l6semroa, Elvis V., and Arsenian, John, "The Use of Group Processes in 


Teaching Group Dynamics," American Journal of Ps;rchiatry, Vol. 108, 1951-52, 
359. 


l7cartwright, Dorwin and Zander, Alvin, Group Dynamics: Research and 
Theory. Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, and Company, $53, p. 260. 


185yvbank and Auer, op. cit., p. ll. 


19spiegel, Hans, "A Course in Human Relations: Some Group Methods and 
Techniques," Adult Education Journal, Vol. 9, 1950, p. 62. 


20 Jenkins, David H., "Feedback and Group Self-Evaluation," Journal of 
Social Issues, Vol. 4, 1948, p. 50. 


From these statements we can make a list of objections to the free 
cussion method. Such a list would include: 


It is difficult. 

2. It is slow. 

3. It results ina of 

| 4, It is a poor method for solving questions of fact. 
5. It is not orderly in analysis. 

6. It sometimes conceals real differences of opinion. 

' 7. There is likely to be resistance to it. 

8. There may be personal problems. 


Can the disadvantages be overcome? The first disadvantage, that free 
discussion is difficult, is hardly a legitimate disadvantage. Often those 
| things worthwhile are difficult. This objection is not a valid one. 


The second objection, that it is slow, must be admitt.d. One must, per- 
haps, admit that not as much "material" will be covered by this method, but 
this needs to be weighed against the quality or "real learning" that takes 
place. It is this writer's opinion that the amount of material covered may 
\ have no relationship to the amount of learning that has taken place. Although 
it may hurt the instructor's pride, the covering of a specific amount of ma- 


terial may be relatively unimportant as far as the value of the course is. 
concerned. 


The third objection, that it may result in a pooling of ignorance, may 
be partially overcome to the extent, perhaps, that we are willing to compro- 
mise the method. That is to say, we may by authoritarian means place more 
emphasis on preparation. It may range in degree from assigning suggested or 
soguired readings to lecturing at opportune times. 


Disadvantages numbered four and five, this writer admits are true. The 
sixth disadvantage, it would seem, is even more applicable to the teacher-- 
directed, authoriterian method, and so is more than outweighed. 


The disadvantage that there is likely to be resistance can be overcome 
to some extent. This could depend on the introduction to the course and the 
"set" that is established. In fact, Spiegel answered his own attack y saying 
that "an explanation of the why of this approach would be important." 


’ The last objection may be valid in some groups, but this is a necessary 
price to be paid if the values are to be realized. Interaction makes possible 


the understanding of human relations problems and the development of human 
relations skills. 


We have attempted to weigh the advantages and disadvantages, but it is 
not necessarily an either-or situation. There is another alternative. That 
alternative is a combination of the two methods. ‘The writer does not advocate 


@lspiegel, op. cit., p. 62 
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this as the method to be used, but many colleges and universities do use this 
approach. Justification has been offered for it by Lasker. He said, "to 


have the prossesings interrupted by a set lecture at the right point does not 
unduly interfere.” 


This paper has attempted to bring together several examples, ideas, and 
evidence for purposes of analyzing them es to method and emphasis. The 
teaching of discussion is important to our democratic society because the use 
of discussion is important. Individual thought and speech are not enough. 

It seems to the writer that the self-motivated method which places the empha- 
sis on human relations deserves further consideration in our college and uni- 
versity speech departments. 


AN APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF ACTING 
Hugh G. McCausland* 


Are actors born, not made? Or is it the other way around? Can acting 
be taught? Should acting be taught in today's colleges? How much of an 
inherent artistic gift can be brought out by training? These are some of 
the thoughts which occur to me each year as a new group of students presents 
itself at the first meeting of my acting class. 


Not many of my students have any notion of attempting professional 
theater work. The general difficulty in obtaining such work is well known, 
and I do my best to discourage most who even mention the possibility of 
having a try. What can be accomplished by the so-called teaching of act- 
ing to the ordinary college student? Why bother with such a class? There 
are several reasons. The first of these might be listed as development of 
the individual's personal resources. We all know that the ability to speak 
to good advantage is a useful skill. How many times we have been bored by 
monotonous delivery! In basic public speaking classes, however, the size of 
the group, the necessity for variety of platform assignments, the need of 
the study of organization of material, the use of evidence, etc., prevent 
more than brief discussion of the points involved in good delivery and 
allow almost none of the detailed supervised practice and vocal experimen- 
tation needed to develop something interesting from a monotonous voice. 
Second, many students find acting in plays during college years and in 
community theaters in later life to be one of the most delightful ways of 
spending leisure time. Such performing involves hard work, but the rewards 
are attested to by the many people who make the effort. The preliminary 
classwork which I am discussing provides a foundation for such avocational | 


22Lasker, Bruno, Detocracy Through Discussion. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1949, p. 36. 
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pleasures. A third reason involves the development of appreciation of act- 
ing as an art form. Important performances by professionals become more mean- 
ingful to the viewer who can understand something of what the performer is 
going through. 


My approach to the job is a traditional one. No so-called "method” 
training for me! I take unabashed joy in the sheer histrionics of such great 
performances as Ruth Gordon's in The Matchmaker and those of the Lunts in 
The Visit. These were performances which stimulated the imagination and 
supported my belief that a good actor is ome who can move and speak in a 
manner bigger than life. The traditional approach was advocated about two 
hundred years ago by Charles Macklin, the celebrated English actor and pre- 
eminent interpreter of Shylock of the eighteenth century. John Hill, a pupil 


of Macklin, in his treatise on the acting of the period, reported that it was 
Macklin's manner to: 


»+eCheck all the cant and cadence of tragedy; he would bid his pupil 
first speak the passage as he would in common life, if he had occasion 
to pronounce the same words; and then giving them more force, but 
preserving the same accent, to deliver them on the stage. When the 
player was faulty in his stops or accents he set him right; and with 
nothing more than his attention to what is natural, he produced out 
of the most ignorant persons, players that surprised everyone. 


added: 


eeethat tragedy has now no peculiar accent or tone, but the most 
outrageous scenes of it are spoken according to Macklin's plan, 


as the same words would be pronounced in common speech, only with 
more energy. 


Hill comments further on how to speak on stage, his remarks no doubt being 
governed by what he had learned as a student from Macklin: 


When all formal cadence is laid aside, a proper understanding of 
the passion will instruct the person to pronounce it naturally; 
and this, a little enlarged, as the strokes of the picture for 
a distant view; and in the other instance, enlarged without dis- 
tortion, will give the truth of recitation.3 


I have never used a textbook, because I do not want to feel limited to 
any particular formula or routine in conducting the class. Being able to 
adapt to any situation which presents itself seems much more suitable. We 
meet twice a week for two hours each time. The enrollment is always small. 


1yohn Hill, The Actor: or, A Treatise on the Art of Playing (London, 
1755), pe 239. 
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Many of my students are raw beginners who have no previous knowledge of the 
simplest of traditional stage directions. Others have considerably more ex- 
perience and talent. Of these, one was awarded membership in a summer 

company by a producer visiting our campus. Another lady, a teacher of speech 
herself, spent a year in the class, affording me much delight as a result of 
the higher level on which we were able to work. As class exercises, we use 
excerpts from familiar plays, beginning with single speeches which will afford 
each student the opportunity to work at his own level and rate of development. 
Scenes for two or more characters are added later. 


I make early effort to test a student's innate ability. On the first 
meeting of class everyone is asked to read at sight some passage from a play. 
The purpose (at this time) is merely to get each one of them on his feet on 
the stage. I think it important to have each person up each time after that. 
Nothing is more dispiriting than to have to sit through a class period with- 
out being called one. Again, the situation is quite different from that in 
& basic speech class in which each person must serve as a member of the 
audience between his own platform assignments, and must spend considerable 
time and effort in preparation of saheriGl. The actor's material is ready; 
he has only to interpret. 


At the second class meeting each student brings a scene of his own choice. 
We work on it as long as there seems to be any value in doing so. Memorization 
is never expected or desired for the first lesson. It may be for the second, 
but some students need more time. By the time work is concluded on the first 
assignment, I have been able to learn what some of the problems are and can 
assign material for remedial work. The inhibited, for example, are frequently 
referred to a passage from Jeffers' Medea or to Shakespeare's "Once more unto 
the breach" from Henry V. The effort +~ demanded for the projection of these 
big emotional passages is usually enough to make these students forget them- 
selves. I am never loath to shout or snarl with them as an example of what 
might be done and like to point out that they will never be asked to do any- 
thing that I wouldn't do. 


Then comes a constant variety of material which will present new and more 
challenging technical problems for the voice. We work for variety in time, 
in tempo, in volume and in emotional color. Sometimes this matter of deal- 
ing with mere mechanics of delivery is such a problem that not much else can 
be considered until the student has a reasonable amount of control of his 
vocal instruments. A student with more natural aptitude or one who has had. 
some previous training or stage experience may soon go on to problems of 
characterization. For most beginners, however, control of voice and body, 
the tools of the actor, remains the all important goal. 


I have a number of favorite scenes which I bring out regularly for use 
as class exercises. Among these are Mark Antony's famous address in the 
Forum, Juliet's potion scene, Lady Macbeth's sleepwalking scene, and Mac- 
beth's "Is this a dagger" soliloquy. We have also used scenes from Greek 
tragedy and eighteenth century comedy, from Noel Coward and Ionesco, from 
Death of a Salesman and The Reinmaker. I have never considered anything | 
to be too difficult. Certainly the beginner will not get all the value 
out of any scene, much less some of the great passages mentioned above. But 
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he can work to the extent of his current ability and be richer for having ex- 
pended his energies on great material. His own work on such a passage might 
lead to better appreciation of the work of a professional. I had an example 
of this in a current student's rapturous appreciation of Judith Anderson's 
work in the recent rerun of Macbeth on television. 


Much can, of course, be learned from exposing oneself to the highest 
quality of stage work. The lack of opportunity in his part of the country 
to witness great performance is one of the sad problems that must be faced. 
With few companies in circulation these days, and many of these of dubious 
value, such television programs as the "Halmark Hall of Fame" series are 
gratefully received. The recent second opportunity for viewing Macbeth was 
happy programming indeed. 


Many recordings by important performers are available, however, and 
these can serve largely as a substitute for live performances. I never fail 
to play my recording of scenes from Medea by Judith Anderson. This recording 
illustrates great and expansive delivery and provides a model of what can be 
done with the human voice. Many a student has been astonished to discover to 
what lengths the use of the principles we have been talking about can be 
carried. The recordings should not, I think, be used too soon. Mere imita- 
tion, rather than inspiration, could be the result. At an appropriate time, 
after students have been made thoroughly aware of the problem involved, such 
listening will have more value. 


Several times during each term we hold demonstration performances for 
audiences provided by a cooperative arrangement with instructors of classes 
in poetry and drama meeting at the same hours as we do. They serve as an 
audience for us, and we usually try to include scenes from plays they have 
studied, giving them a reminder that the plays were written to be spoken. 


Is the teaching of acting technique a worthwhile pursuit? My doubts 
don't last long. The rewards come regularly. They can be felt when the 
student actor speaks well in a non-theatrical situation, when a successful 
performance in a major college production is given by a student who at first 
seemed to be hopelessly out of place in acting class, when a group of stu- 
dents can watch with excitement the televised production of Medea and comment 
intelligently on-its effects. These rewards are strong ones. 


liberty, as a principle, has no application to any state of things 
anterior to the time when mankind has become capable of being improved by 
free and open discussion. 


John Stuart Mill 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POLICEMAN AS A CHARACTER TYPE 
IN NINETEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN DRAMA 


Robert Ince* 


It may be unusual to open a paper of theatre history with an historical 
anecdote which is certainly untheatrical, but it is cogent with the object 


of this paper —- to study the development of the policeman as a character type 
in Nineteenth Century American drama. 


In 1842, Sir Robert Peel, then Prime Minister of England, introduced and 
saw passed a bill which established the first modern police force. Previously, 
law enforcement had been a function of the military, but upon the passage of 
this bill it became a civil service function and organization. At first the 
people of the metropolitan areas were incli-jed to castigate and heap invec- 
tives upon the men who wore the new, blue uniforms, but scarcely a year had 
passed before everyone realized the sagacity and effectiveness of such an 
organization. Peel was so admired for his force that they became known as 
"Bobby's men," a title which was soon shortened to "Bobby's." 


E. B. Watson, in his book From Sheridan to Robertson, points out that , 
in the first year of the service the new men cropped up in many burlesques : 
and farces as something less than admirable characters, "Among low comedy 

roles were a few strongly marked types: the sailor, the farmer, the old 

man, the policeman, and the Irish man or foreigner."© From this time (1842) 


on, the role of policeman has had various degrees of popularity in English 
theatre. 


Naturally, not to be out done by the mother country, policemen of all 
sorts began to creep into American drama shortly thereafter. At first, 
most of them were merely burlesques of the English character but after the 
introduction of Dion Boucicault's The Poor of New York in 1854 they began : 
to assume more of an American prototype. In this play, Badger, a rascally i 
clerk of the banker Bloodgood, is reformed and becomes a policeman who 
eventually arrests his old employer for murder and the theft of $100,000. 

In addition to the moral contrast he provides, his primary function is to 
arrange circumstances so that virtue triumphs ir the end. As Hewitt points 
out, this drama was influencial in two ways. First, it became the pattern 
for hundreds of "hack" dramatists in later years and, secord; it established 


*Mr. Ince is instructor in speech and coach of debate at Wichita South 
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the trend toward realism by including "local color" items of scenery and 
minor characters .3 


A chronological listing of even the major pleys that included policemen 
from 1854 on would be a burdensome. task and useless for the purposes of this 
study. Therefore, the objectives of this paper will be as follows: (1) to 
analyze the various approaches to the policeman as a character type as epito- 
mized in a select list of palys; (2) to point to some of the various sources 
of material from which authors gained information for character studies of 
the policeman. 


Owen Davis, in his book I'd Like To Do It Again, points out that the 
successful author of melodrama was forced to have at least eight characters 
in his plays. Those characters were the hero, the heroine, the heavy man, 
the heavy woman, the soubrette, the comedian, and light comedy boy, and the 
second heavy.* After a study of a number of plays and a great many reviews 
of the period from 1860 to 1890, it has been found that the policeman served 
in perhaps three of these roles as well as being placed in 2 play as an extra 
to add realism. 


None of the plays which the author has read have disclosed the policeman 
as ea hero, but reviews have indicated that in at least three successful plays 
was this the case. O'Dell reports that Gus Williams was "a smash hit as 
Mishlee, the policeman, one of the finest men on the force, in the play of 
the same name which opened last night."2 The index to the Annals shows that 
One of the Finest was around for over fifteen years after its opening night 
on June 19, 1881. The Police Spy, based on a novel by Albert Aiken, is 
another play in which the policeman was ay and which the Annals reports 
had a popularity running from 1879 to 1906.° The last play with a policeman 
as the hero which seems to have received favorable notices is A Policeman's 
Troubles. This play, with Add Weaver in the lead, opened at the New Bowery 
in 1881 and appeared off and on for about fifteen years. 


The most frequent major role with which the policeman is identified, 
however, is that of the light comedy boy. Perhaps the most significant cause 
for the identification of the policeman with this role can be attributed to 
Edward Harrigan's Mulligan Guard series. As Jenkins points out, "Harrigan's 
Irish policeman was none other than Jack Huessy, the policeman who stood on 
the corner of Hester Street. Huessy was a friend to all and enemy of none. 


3Hewitt, Barnard, Theatre U.S. A. -- 1668 to 1957. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. Inc., New York, 1959, 1 
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He was representative of the good-natured Irishman,"7 She goes on to point 
out that Dave Braham, who wrote the songs for the Mulligan Series, usually 
played the policeman and sang the songs. "A song and jig by the cop on 

the beat was the usual way for Harrigan's plays to end."% Plays, for which 
the author has been able to find scripts, in hom, 7 the policeman plays the 
light comedy role are The Great Diamond Robbery,7 Our Boarding House ,1° and 
From Rags to Riches.1) In the first play, Dick Brummage, an undercover 
detective, sets out to clear the name of his friend by assuming various dis- 
guises to ferret .out the real criminal. His imitations of a sailor and rather 
stupid flower boy are nothing short of ludicrous, but through all the sub- 
terfuge he wins out in the end by clearing Frank's name, Jack Hardy, in Our 
Boarding House, is another detective who pursues his duties in disguise. 

For his job of protecting the heroine, he poses as a German harp player who 
eventually unites the girl with her lover and a fortune. In the stage setting 
for From Rags to Riches, Mike Dooley is described as "middle-age, smooth 
shaven, neat uniform and an Irish character study." He is a good natured 
fellow who would do anything for his flock, but he is particularly fond of 
Mother Murphy and her two adopted urchins, Ned and Flossie. The most humorous 
part of this role transpires when Mike is moved from his Bowery beat to the 
Broadway beat. This for him is a promotion and his manners and use of lan- 
guage show in rather humorous manner the effect of his new position. 


The author was able to find only one script in which the policeman was 
specifically charged with the role of the comedian. Strangely enough, this 
same script also provides an example of what Davis would call the "heavy." 
The play is The Stranglers of Parisl2 by David Belasco. Monsieur Claude, the 
chief of police, assumes pathetically comic proportions in his attempt to 
solve a murder so that he might distinguish himself. His side-kick, Bontout, 
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is pictured as an ill-bred, conceited, rather condescending character who is 
quite reminiscentof Lt. Tragg of Perry Mason fame. The only part of his role 
which seems to be inconsistent with the role of heavy is his habit of bowing 
deeply and often. It seems as though Bontout is just waiting for opportuni- 
i ties to displey his chivalry. 


. Aside from these major character roles, and use as an extra to add real- 
ism, the policeman's only other major function was that of a buffoon. Appar- 
1 ently this was a frequent role in Harrigan's plays as well as many others. 
) Of the plays which the author has read, some of the notable gary of 
buffoonery are Daly's Divorce, Picue, Needles and Pins;+ Boucicault's 

i} Flying Scud, or A Four-Legged Fortune;l4 Buckstone's Mercy Dodd, or Pre- 
sumptive Evidence;*Jand Sims and Pettitt's Harbour Light.+° 


The sources from which the authors of melodrama drew can be roughly 
| divided into three mejor areas; (1) the newspaper, (2) the dime novel, (3) 

sensitive observation. Of the first area, it may be well to resort to Davis 
again to see the impact that wees events had on the stage. 


In those days, everything was fish that came into our net. If a 
particularly horrible murder excited the public, we had it drama- 


tized and on the stage before anyone knew who had been guilty of 
the crime. 


Another source to which one may turn for a chronology of events which pro- 
duced a good deal of material for melodrama is two rather large volumes 
of stories and articles from the Police Gazette. Edward Van Every, in these 
two volumes entitled The Sins of New York and The Sins of America, has 
gleaned from the many issues of the Gazette the major stories from the years 
1845 through 1895.19 ‘he titles of such plays as Iron and Gold, or ‘ve Night 
Hawks of St. Louis; The Mad Detective, or The Girls of New York; and Bat of 
the Battery show a direct cee to the articles reproduced in Van 
Every's book. 
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That dime novels were an important source of material to playwrights 
can be shown in two ways. First of all, two of the major writers for Beadle 
and Adams were also writers for the Havlin-Stair Circuit. Albert Aiken, and 
his brother George, wrote incessantly for both concerns. During Albert's 
career, he wrote three hundred sixty-six novels for Beadle and sold eighty- 
four plays to the Havlin-Stair Circuit.19 Though his brother George was con- 
tent to do most of the playwriting, he also contributed many dime novels. 

Of the direct adaptations of novel to play the following examples should 
prove a point. Bartley Campbell's Through Fire, or Watch and Wait was based 
on the novel The Witches of New York. A Policeman's Troubles was based on 
the novel The Police Special's Dilemma inGus Wayland's Best Bower. (The 
play in this case retained the names es of all characters in the novel. ) The 
Police Spy was dramatized only two years after Aiken had published a novel 
with the same title. This play also retained the same characters and plot 
of the novel. 


Of the last major source of material, most critics and drama historians 
are agreed that Boucicault and Harrigan had no peers. And, of the two, most 
would also agree that Harrigan was the best, and most perceptive not only in 
his observation but his analysis as well. Certainly the clever creator of 
caricature needs to be a sensitive observer and most of the successful 
playwrights of the period under study were. But no one ever came close to 
Harrigan in the art of transforming his observations into the most lovable, 
believable characters imaginable. This is no less true of his policemen. 
His policemen, foremen, politicians and grocerymen were so skillfully and 
yet so humorously portrayed that William Dean Howells would. call him the 
Goldoni of America. 


In conclusion, this author would make the generalization that the 
influence of the policeman as a character type lies mainly in two spheres. 
First, since the policeman was almost always Irish, the emphasis of this 
character in the Nineteenth Century has done much to establish the proto- 
type of all Irish characters in the Twentieth Century. Secondly, the develop- 
ment of the policeman as an occupational type, along with the development 
of other occupational types, did much to herald and set in motion the real- 
istic approach to dramatic literature. 


The right eloquence needs no bell to call the people atid end no 
constable to hold then. 


Emerson 


193ohannsen, Albert, The House of Beadle and Adams, 2 vols. University 
of Ol.lahoma Press, 1958, vol. 2, p. 8h. 
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Fort Hays State College © 


Mr. Al Dunavan has returned from Southern Illinois University to direct 
the activities of the Speech Department. He succeeds Mr. J. R. Start,- who 
retired as Head of the Department this year. Mr. Start will continue on the 
staff as a teacher. 


Mr. James Costigan begins this year as Head Debate Coach after sharing 
the duty with Harold Stones last year. Mr. Stones has assumed his new 
position as Director of Placement. 


Preliminary recommendations have been submitted for the new Speech and 
Music Center at Fort Hays. Many new activities are being planned to utilize 
the long-awaited new facilities. First among them is to increase the play- 
bill to five plays per year. It is expected that another staff member will 
be added to help with the increased theater activity. 


Another Speech Correctionist is being sought for the rapidly expanding 
program in that area. Mr. Dunavan will seek this new staff member at the 
National Convention in New York in December. 


Kansas State College of Pittsburg 


New members. of the staff include: 
Dr. Mary M. Roberts, who will head the graduate speech program. 
Dr. John Wilcoxen, who will direct the theater program. 
Mrs. Dorothy Bishop, Instructor of Communications. 


The first two theater productions will be The Match Maker and Paint 
Your Wagon. 


Five members of the debate squad are attending college on scholarships 
given by ex-debaters of Pittsburg. 


Kansas State Teachers College 


‘New additions to the staff at Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, are 
James H, McTeague, Assistant Professor, Kathleen Shields, Instructor, and 
James Maloon, Instructor. Dr. George R. R. Pflaum is on sabbatical leave 
during the fall semester of the present school year and is doing research in 
Speech Pathology. 


Dartmouth College of Hanover, New Hampshire, defeated Southwest Missouri 
State in the finals of the 1961 Emporia State Debate Tournament. Southern 
Illinois University of Carbondale and Pittsburg Kansas State tied for third 
Place honors. The seventh annual event drew entries from fourteen states. 
Thirty-seven colleges and universities were present with a total of sixty- 
four teams in & championship division. 


Jim Roth and Harold Lawson won the senior division of the Texas Christian 
University debate tournament November 3 and 4 at Fort Worth. They defeated 
Northwestern University in the finals to win with a 10-0 record. In the 
junior division, the team of Charlie White and Vicki Mercer took second place ( 
honors behind Abilene Christian College. 


The Emporia State Players have announced their season for 1961-62. It 
includes Androcles and The Lion, December 15-19; He Who Gets Slapped, Feb- 
ruary 7-10; Ah, Wilderness, March 14-17; The Glass Menagerie, May 9-12. t 


Kansas State Univers ity 


The following changes and additions have been made on the Speech steff 
at Kansas State University: 
Anita Taylor, Director of Debate; Martha Stout, Assistant Debate Coach, i 
General Speech Instructor; Austin Perego, working in the area of drama as \ 
Assistant Professor; Betty Cleary, General Speech Instructor, in charge of 
costuming; Elaine Hannah, Temporary Assistant Professor, working in the ' 
area of speech therapy; Bert Thorne, Assistant Professor, Director of 

Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


Productions of the Drama section for this year will include; Allegro, 
October 26-28; Teahouse of the August Moon, November 17, 18; Antigone, i 
December 13, 14; Hansel and Gretel (Children's Theater on tour), January 

15-20; Midsummer Night's Dream, March 9, 10; Fine Arts Festival, May 3-5; 

Heidi (Children's Theater on tour), May 1-5. 


A special addition to the Kansas State University theater program will 
be the two children's productions which will involve weeklong tours of the 
Manhattan City Schools and community schools in the surrounding area. 


University of Kansas 


The University of Kansas announces the following additions to the Speech 
and Drama faculty: Donald W. Hansen, Instructor in Radio and Television; 

Richard Johannesen, Instructor in Speech and Adiinistrative Assistant to the 
Department Chairman; James McClean, Instructor in Speech Fathology and Audi- 

ology; Dr. William Reardon, Associate Professor of Speech and Drama. 


Professor E, C. Buehler has returned to full-time teaching and director- 
ship of the fundamentals of speech program after his sabbatical leave dur- 
ing the 1960-1961 shcool year. Prof. Buehler and Dr. Wil A. Linkugel have 
written a fundamentals of speech textbook which is to be published by 

Harper and Bros. Look for its appearance in the near future. Beginning 
this year, the position of Director of Debate will be assumed by Dr. Linkugel. t 


A number of the faculty of the Speech Communications Division of The 
University of Kansas have been given University Research Grants. Dr. Kim 
Giffin has a grant for "A Study of Discussion Techniques in Business and 
Professional Groups." Dr. Frank E. X. Dance and Dr. Wil. A. Linkugel, 
along with Dr. Charles F. Sidman o. the History Department, have a grant 
for "A Rhetorical-Historical Study of the Speeches and Speaking of Adolf 


Hitler." Drs. Dance and Linkugel, along with Dr. Austin Lashbrook of the 

Latin Department, have a grant for "A Translation, with Notes, of Traversagni's 
Nova Rhetorica." Dr. Dance has a grant for a study of "The 'Maturity' Con- 
cept as it Relates to an Individual's Speech." 


During the 1961 Summer Session, faculty members of the K. U. Speech 
Department participated in various business, industrial, and adult education 
institutes. Prof. E. C. Buehler taught two classes in oral communication for 
the 15th Annual Institute of the AFL-CIO Steelworker's Union. Dr. William 
A. Conboy and Dr. Frank E. X. Dance conducted a three month oral communica- 
tion course for Owens-Corning Fiberglas Company of Kansas City, Missouri. 
Dr. Conboy, Dr. Dance, Prof. Buehler, and Dr. Kim Giffin participated in a 
one week course for the Associated Credit Sureaus of Anerice, Midwest Manage- 
ment Institute. 


The K. U. debate team of John Neal and Don Worster won first place in 
the senior men division at the Bronco Forensic Tournament at Edmunton, Okla- 
homa, November 9-11. Worster also took first place honors in senior men's 
oratory. 


